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DIEFENBAKER AT LOYOLA 





Survey Tabulates 
Summer Employment 


During the course of an academic year, three SAM 
members have been working on a survey of vital impor- 
tance to the college men throughout the country. The in- 


ef students 
freshman to senior in the 
three faculties, supplied 
some very interesting facts 
on summer employment. 


The first question: 
you work last summer?” was 
answered in the affirmative by 
93% of the student body. Out of the 
7% that were not employed, 40% 
did not attempt to get a job. 

What is the total income of a 
student during the summer? The 
statistics show that the level of 
earnings usually ranges from four 
hundred dollars to about nine 
hundred: Actually the most com- 
mon income bracket is from four 
hundred dollars to six hundred 
earned by 30.6% of the students. 
Among the 13% that had no in- 
come is included the 7% who were 
unemployed, plus a certain num- 
ber of students who worked for 
their fathers, receiving an allow- 
ance of some kind, 

Wages or Experience? 

The types of employment in 
which the majority was engaged 
were clerical work (36.2%) and 
labor (27.4%). The popularity of 
these fields are highlighted by the 
best wages. 

What did a student gain from a 
summer job? The figures show 
that only 21% were able to find a 
job relating to their field of studies. 
We see that out of the 79% of 
students who couldn't get an oc- 
cupation related to their future 
career, 60.1% still found the exper- 
jence quite useful. When confront- 
ed with a choice between money 
and experience, 47% seek both, 
40% seek only money and the re- 
maining 13% only experience. 
What are the results? The big- 





Active Loyolans Honored Next Week 


ranging from, 


“Did | 


| gest percentage (30.69) obtained 
| both money and experience, 23.2% 
only money and 20.4% get ex- 
! perience but hardly any money, 
the remaining 25.8% are left with 
neither. i 

The statistics indicate that a 
| large number of students pay their 
own college fees: 53.4% pays 
them fully and 14.4% partly. Ap- 
proximately a third of the stud- 
ents don’t pay their college tuition. 


Openings Decrease 


The reader must keep in mind 
| that this information was obtained 
| only from a sample of the student 
body, but the committee feels that 
}it is safe to assume a 95% level 
of confidence in these figures. 
What is the main problem in get- 
|ting summer jobs for students? 
The increase of more than 50% in 
freshman registration is surely off- 
set by a decrease in summer jobs. 
Year after year a placement of- 
ficer is faced with an increasing 
demand for positions and his task 
gets gradually harder. The de- 
creasing number of jobs are ac- 
| counted for by the shutdown policy 





the vacation period. Therefore the 
replacement of permanent em- 
ployees, which created quite a 
number of openings for the stu- 
dent, has been almost eliminated. 
“Connections” Pro and Con 


The greater portion of summer 
employment is acquired through 
personal connections. This policy 
is surely well known to everybody. 
Whether it is accepted or rejected, 
a full discussion of the pros and 
;}cons would require a complete 
book, But the main criticism of 


(Continued on page 4) 





that many firms have adopted for | 





‘Prime Minister Here in April, 
Advances Schedule to Address Pol-Sci 


Prime Minister John Diefenbaker P.C., Q.C., M.P., will visit Loyola College 
Wednesday April 4. On this occasion he will address students at the invitation of the 
Political Science Department, which is sponsoring a series of lectures on Canadian polit- 


ical parties. The Prime Minister’s appearance will be the last in a series of four lectures. 
Professor Henry Habib, chairman of the college’s Political Science Department, 


formation contained therein concerns the availability of|this week announced to the NEWS that a special meeting will be held today (16th) at 
summer employment for students. 
The questionnaire, which was distributed to a number 


| 11 a.m. in C4. All those po- 
litical science students and 
others who may be inter- 
ested in organizing and sub- 
mitting ideas with respect to 
| the Prime Minister’s appear- 


ance are invited. The committee 
which will be formed to plan this 
event will be composed entirely of 
students. 

Mr. Habib added that the time 
and place of Mr. Diefenbaker’s 
appearance at Loyola will be an- 
nounced shortly, The Prime Min- 
ister is advancing the time of his 
scheduled trip to Montreal on that 
|date in order to appear here, 

Mr. Diefenbaker was born at 
Grey County, Ontario, in Septem- 
ber of 1895. A graduate of the 
University of Saskatchewan in 1915 
in the faculty of Arts, he won his 
Masters degree the next year and 
a Bachelor of Laws Degree in 1919. 

He was launched on a political 
career when he became a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons in 
| 1940, being elected three times as 
member of Lake Center, Saskat- 
| chewan, and then three times for 
| Prince Albert, Sask. He was elect- 
| ed leader of the Conservative party 
in Saskatchewan from °37 to °40, 
and in December of "56 was chosen 
to lead the Progressive Conserva- 
tives in the Federal field. 

In the general election of June 
10, 1957, the Conservative party, 
with Diefenbaker at the helm, won 
| the largest group of seats in the 
twenty-third Parliament. Mr. Die- 
| aeepenes became Canada’s thir- 
|teenth Prime Minister since Con- 
federation. His government was 
re-elected on March 31, 1958, with 
the largest majority in Canadian 
| history. 

In a 35 thousand, six week tour, 











Mr. Jack Kennedy, Loyo-|change-over in student govern- bestowed on All-Activity Award 


la’s newly appointed Athletic 
Director, will headline the 
list of speakers at the annual 
Award Night next Thursday 


evening (22nd) in the RPS 


torium at 7.30. 
The event, which honors 


administrative and athletic! 
figures for outstanding contribu- | 


tions, will be climaxed by the pre- 
sentation of the SAC Trophy and 
the Sportsmanship Award. The 
name of next year’s Loyola College 
Athletic Association President will 
also be disclosed. 

SAC President-elect Jim Hayes 
will take this opportunity to out- 
line his policy for the new year, 
and if circumstances permit, will 
announce the various executive 
appointments necessitated by the 


ment. 

The SAC, in presenting its tro- 
phy, will acknowledge Loyola's 
| most representative student of the 
| past 
activities. 

Further SAC recognition will be 








winners who have accumulated a 
Sag point minimum in activity 
| Points — 200 of which must be 
of the non-athletic nature, while 


four years in extracurricular | another 200 must be gained in ath-| 


letic endeavors. 


| The annual _ presentation of 





Awards Committee: Al Grazys, chairman Tony Dawson, Al Lutfy. 





PRIME MINISTER JOHN DIEFENBAKER 





the Prime Minister visited seven- | 
| teen Commonwealth and NATO 
countries during the autumn and 


early winter of 1958. 





Thus far, Mr. Diefenbaker has 


been esteemed by various univer- 
sities to the tune of twenty-nine 
honorary degrees. 





The Loyola Investment 





Investors’ Deplete Market 


Club, a project under the 


organization of the Commerce society, had a very success- 


| ful year, according to its chairman Frank Rosar. 


Scrolls of Recognition will also be | 
made to students deemed worthy | 
| by the Awards Committee. The 
| group, chaired by Tony Dawson of 
third year Arts, consists of Al 
Grazys and Al Lutfy, President of 
Sophomore Arts. 

The LCAA’s most significant pre- 
sentation will be in the form of the 
Sportsmanship Trophy, awarded 
annually to the individual who has 
best combined sportsmanship with 
a high standard of playing ability. 
This student-elected tribute went 
to Harry Renaud in 1961. 

In a new departure the LCAA 
will also designate.the Most Talent- 
ed Athlete of the past four Varsity 
“seasons. 

The third group of awards — 
those of the Intramural Athletic 
Council — will consist of the an- 
nouncement of the Class of the 








Year and Athlete of the Year in 
Senior and Junior competition. 


* The Investment Club, for 


those who have not yet heard 
of it, is the organization 
whereby its members are 
given a mythical $10,000 
with which they are to invest 
in stocks listed on the Montreal 
and Canadian exchanges and then 
see how much money they can 
gain. 


This year the members must 
have learned their lessons well, 
for new records were set regard- 
ing the amount of profits that the 
members made with their invest- 
ments, Edward Murphy made the 
most money with a total of $144,- 
198 setting a new record high. 
Douglas McElligot came second 
with $129,766 and Huntley O'Neill 
was third with $81,041. 


These gentlemen, plus the 
other 42 members, made a great 
deal of transactions during the 
year, but Claude Lanfranconi, the 
bookkeeper, did an excellent job 
in keeping abreast of every last 
penny; everybody was highly sat- 
isfied with his work. 
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nder the 
Tower 


With John MclIninch 


i ae Loyola student body will soon be asked to accept 
the new constitution drafted by a committee of the 
Student’s Administrative Council. The first reaction of the 
student body will quite understandably be disgust. They 
have become tired of the ineptitude of students govern- 
ment. They will find it hard to believe that a new constitu- 
tion will improve the present government. However this 
constitution certainly merits close attention. 


The new constitution provides Loyola with a parlia- 
mentary system of government, with one important excep- 
tion. The Upper House which characterizes most parlia- 
mentary systems, has been left out of this constitution, the 
purpose of the Judiciary being divorced from that of the 
Upper House. 


The most laudable aspect of this new constitution is 
that it is so worded to guard against it becoming obsolete. 
The wording begs interpretation, and in this way, with a 
qualified body to handle the task, it can meet the needs of 
future Loyola students as well as the needs of the present 
students. 





The dissemination of power to the “parliament” of - 


Loyola is essentially very simple, but at the same time 
quite sound. The Assembly has the power to initiate and 
pass legislation. The Executive, in the person of the Presi- 
dent, has the power to control, by means of a veto, the 
content of legislation passed by the Assembly. The Judiciary 
has the power to declare whether or not the legislation is 
constitutional. With such an arrangement the jurisdiction 
of the three sections does not overlap nor does such a 
system leave any one body weak and ineffectual. It is based 
on the theory that each body will act as a check on its 
counterparts. 


The new constitution demands not only a strong Ex- 
ecutive, but one that must work as a team. The President 
chooses two members of his executive and by the “one 
ticket” system he can indirectly choose his most important 
assistant. Thus the executive will be responsible directly 
to the President, who can at any time remove them from 
their office. To further ensure that the President will be 
more than a figurehead the constitution provides him with 
veto power over the Assembly (this power will always be 
tempered by the possibility of a vote of non-confidence). 

The Judiciary, to our minds, is the most important in- 
novation of the constitution. They are the interpreters of 


the constitution. The constitution is so drawn up as to be’ 


elastic enough for this interpretation. Thus the constitu- 
tion will always be in a state of modification, not one of 
chaotic interpretation, but rather it will be the result of the 
need for the constitution to be continually changing to meet 
the needs of future student governments. This body will 
also act as a disciplinarian board with regard to student 
conduct. 

The duty of the Assembly is to enaet legislation. The 
strong point of this body is the manner of choosing its 


members. It was exactly this weakness which left the BSR - 


so ill equipped. Six of the twelve members will represent 
the three faculties. The remaining six seats will be dis- 
tributed among the following categories; political, cultural, 
religious, social and recreational, professional and academic, 
and athletic. These categories are exhaustive and mutually 
exclusive. The necessary clause here is that the Judiciary 
shall have the power to reallocate and increase the number 


of seats in the Assembly, as the growing needs of Loyola’ 


demand such action. In this way it prevents the weaker 
categories of the present (religious) from sharing the equal 
voting power of the stronger (athletic). 

It would be a tragic error for the general student body 
to block this first step in a much needed reform. 
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Growing Pains 


E announcement of the federal loan 
to Loyola has supplied a temporary an- 
swer to everyone’s “What next” question 
about the rapid expansion program of this 
college. In the pause of relief and rejoicing 
which follows this news, and before people 
start getting anxious about what else can 
be expanded around here, it seems not the 
wrong time to inject a few doubts about 
the prime end of this and every college — 
education of the individual man. 

Picture for a moment a typical Loyola 
graduate. He acquired his degree about ten 
years ago and became immediately em- 
ployed in some large company. He sailed 
along on fairly good bachelor’s wages for 
a couple of years, then got married, and 
struggled a few more on a salary that was 
merely adequate for two. His company 
started reshuffling employees, moving them 
“up,” wherever that is — just as long as 
it moves everyone “up” every second year 
or so, the company is fulfilling its obliga- 
tion. 

And so the ex-Loyola man went “up,” 
which was for him a corner of the office 
with a secretary. Wages increased, and he 
and his wife were able to afford a child. 
He is confident now that he will eventually 
have some niche in the upper echelons of 
his company awarded him, and so he plugs 
on in that vague pursuit. 

The picture is so familiar that the finer 
details need not be painted in. It is admit- 
tedly the picture of a commerceman or 


artsman who enters the business world, but 
the same pattern could apply to students 
of all faculties who became enmeshed in 
the giant cogs of modern enterprise. 

The most distressing fact about this 
picture is that these men are the products 
of colleges and universities. Somehow, 
these traditional seats of wisdom have fore- 
saken the goals entrusted to them by ne- 
glecting to impart that wisdom, and by 
granting their diplomas to students who 
are nothing more than skilled laborers. 
Men who have been,stripped of all intellect- 
ual activity are grinded through colleges 
every year, merely moulded into trained 
push-buttons, awaiting the one and only 
job into which they can fit. 

It is no wonder that machines are tak- 
ing over. At least they are more durable 
than these men-machines, their human 
counterparts. 

This is not to suggest that Loyola in 
particular is guilty of turning out a large 
number of such people — the proportion 
of non-thinkers to thinkers is probably on 
the favorable side. 

But we know that at least some intel- 
lectually void people can be counted among 
Loyola’s graduates, and that is cause 


enough for concern. As long as Loyola 
sees fit to allow even one such person 
through, as long as it includes courses 
which accommodate the career man instead 
of the thinking man, it will become sus- 
pected of compromising its aims. 





The Ad-fluent Society 


N UCH has been and will be said about 

the detrimental effects the institution 
known as Modern Advertising is having on 
the culture of North America. People have 
said that it is infringing on the freedom 
of the individual by the use of “Hidden 
Persuaders”; these subtle and unnoticed 
techniques attack the subconscious, and 
sell by underhanded methods. 

This may or may not be true. But the 
one certainty of what modern advertising 
stands for is quite apparent from even a 
cursory é¢xamination of its media. 

Take, for instance, the advertisement 
we were assaulted with just the other night. 
A young married couple appears on the 
screen. They are supposedly tucking their 
apple-cheeked youngster to bed after a 
long, tiring day of healthy, happy activity. 
Then, they turn to the camera, and in a 
hushed whisper (for the little tyke is half 
asleep) they tell you that all their worldly 
possessions (they say) were purchased, not 
with cold, hard cash, but with coupons 
clipped off the back of cigarette packages. 
As they enumerate the items of this wind- 
fall, simultaneously said items, by some 
sort of Hollywood magic, disappear from 
view. The curtains, the bed-spreads, the 
sheets on the bed, the pictures on the walls, 
and other items vanish one by one until 
the man, wife and child are left alone in 


the denuded room. Then, finally, every- 
thing materializes once again, and they tell 
the audience, in reverential tones, that the 
Great Corporation for which they work 
can give you, too, these marvelous things. 

We wondered about many things after 
seeing a display like this. For example, 
we wondered exactly how far the disappear- 
ing part would go. We’re sorry, but we have 
unusual minds. Then, too, we wondered 
if these people were telling us all they had 
gotten from the coupon. Think what would 
have happened if the child, too, had dis- 
appeared, and the man confessed, “Yes, 
we got little Danny from Really coupons 
too. We so much wanted a child, and 
well . . . ” and he blushed, and looked at 
his wife. 

The effects of a steady diet of such 
drivel are under dispute; for our part, we 
will leave them for the psychiatrists to fig- 
ure out. But there is one certainty: ads like 
this are the product of a sterile, impotent 
society, which perhaps really does get all of 
its babies from coupons, which smokes its 
way into riches (incidentally, one does get 
lung cancer from tobacco, doesn’t one). 
The main trouble with advertisements like 
these is that they are so assaulting on the 
intelligence. If the Corporations can sell 
by using these methods, then our society 
deserves them. 





1, estes of this week marked the fiftieth birthday of Montreal’s 

rip-roaring poet, Irving Layton. Known as well in the city for 
his frequent controversies as he is for his poems, Layton is presently 
wondering, perhaps to the chagrin of those who have frequently stood 
up against him and almost as frequently been puffed down, “What 


my next hundred years will be 
like.” 


Without considering the next 
hundred years, Layton has al- 
ready a firm reputation, having 
been writing since he was ele- 
ven. “I started,” he said, “when 
the first pretty little girl crossed 
my path. Then I discovered the 


power of poetry as a satirical vehicle 
— there was a little girl in the class 


whom I didn’t like, so I made up a poem. 


about her and got everybody in the 
class to sing it out whenever she came 
into the room . . . I still believe that 
the two elements of poetry are the 
erotic and the satiric — blessing and 
cursing.”’ (Mr. Layton deals with this 
idea at some length in the foreword of 
his latest book ‘‘The Swinging Flesh.”’) 


I IS partiality for controversy has 

been with him, he claims, ever 
since publie school. In adolescence he 
became introspective and picked up the 
habit of voracious reading despite the 
attempts of his school-mates to con- 
vert him back to ‘normalcy’. At first, 
his writing was a celebration of exper- 
ience. “I was too young to have dis- 
covered the soul, which is a refine- 
ment of the body.” 


His love for poets has changed as he 
has grown older and his tastes now are 
“quite catholic’ — Hopkins, Yeats, 
Shakespeare, and the Latin Poets 
(‘from whom I learned precision’’), 
His philosophical influences are some- 
what less orthodox — Nietzsche (‘tHe 
has given me a better understanding 
of the epoch in which I live — he ex- 
plodes with ideas."’), Marx (‘‘He pre- 
vented me from becoming a romantic 
poet, making me search for basic 
causes."’), and Plato, whom he always 
reads ‘“‘with pleasure . . . and exaspe- 
ration.” 


HE poets of the ‘twenties are, he 
feels, of little value to the poets 
of today. “Technically we all owe a 
great deal to Eliot, Ezra Pound, and 
E. E. Cummings, but we have gone 
beyond them — they don’t talk to our 
world at all. They have library minds; 
we want something more sensuous, A 
poet who has never written a love 
poem is always suspect.” 


With his contemporaries of the ‘forties 
and on, he is more satisfied. After ob- 
serving that poetry was rapidly dying 
in the United States and was already 
dead in England, he claimed that to- 
day “Montreal is the centre of the 
poetry-writing world. Canada is pro- 
ducing the best poetry and it is not 
surprising that Montreal, with its dra- 
matic clash of cultures, is the leader.” 


Tynan, Souster, Scott, and Dudek are 
all good poets in Mr. Layton’s estima- 
tion, though “‘Dudek has been trapped 
by his work; he has wanted to turn 
himself into a sage before his hairs are 
white enough. He is a typical poet 
turned professor.’’ Mr. Layton, also a 
professor, claims to have avoided the 
trap by confining his teaching to night 
students who are generally more ma- 
ture and are taking his courses from 
genuine interest. He is not shut into an 
academic circle; as he says, ‘‘I don’t 
see my colleagues from one year to the 
next,"’ 


Why is Canada the centre of modern 
poeiry? “Probably because Canada has 


lagged behind in progress, and because 
we have a ringside seat on a rapidly- 
expanding or declining civilization — 
the United States. The imagination can- 
not stand up against facts, and Mr. 
Gradgrind is. now having his innings, 
The average person has no imagination 
left. I don’t see how poetry can pos- 
sibly survive in a world made up of 
chromium and facts. This planet, in 
500 years will be one vast suburb, a 
Hampstead, Cote St. Luc, Town of 
Mount Royal; and do these ever pre- 
duce poets?’’ Canadian poetry readers 
will have an opportunity to judge Mr. 
Layton’s opinions on the subject of 
Canadian poetry before next Christmas 
when an anthology, “‘The Passionate 
Canadian”, edited by himself, will ap- 
pear in the bookstores. 


E did admit that there is a great 
interest in poetry reading in 
other parts of the world, and offered the 
opinion that this was a great breeding 
ground for new poets. His books have 
been translated into Portuguese, Span- 
ish, Italian, and German and have been 
very well received in Europe. 


His faith in the greatness of Canadian 
poetry does not spread to the rest of 





Canadian literature. “We have some 
good novelists, but they are only a 
handful and they are only good. There 
is a lack of passion in their works — 
they are as flat as the prairies. Cal- 
laghan and MacLennan write good 
parables.”’ 


Passion is, to Mr. Layton, the poet’s 
greatest need. ‘“‘Anyone can write 
about five good poems out of the irrita- 
tion that is in him. A lot of people are 
writing today as a form of protest. 
They voice their protest, but nothing 
more. Once they've protested they 
cannot celebrate, and the poet is, par 
excellence, the celebrator. The poet is 
like God — he has to look at creation 
and say that it is good.’ Not only is 
the poet like God, as far as Layton is 
concerned, but in a certain sense he is 
God made man, for ‘the future of 


ee 1S agg — 
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mankind depends on whether or not the 
poet can humanize the soul. The poet, 
like Christ, values individuality; mod- 
ern man is afraid of too many things — 
he is afraid of his neighbours, he is 
afraid of his job, he is afraid of his 
family, he is afraid of sex. The poet, if 
he is any good, is always saying, like 
Tolstoy, ‘My friends, you live badly.’ 
Modern man must go to the poet for 
salvation.”’ 


But, Mr. Layton pointed out, mod- 
ern man is doing everything he can to 
stop people from going to the poets. 
“Literature is taught by dull, incom- 


by 
_ Martin Sherwood 


petent people to ensure that the stu- 
dents are never sufficiently aroused. It 
is the job of the teacher today to para- 
lyse the nerve of curiosity. This can 
only be because they have realized 
that the poet is the only real subver- 
sive. That is why dead and dull litera- 
ture is taught, to keep children away 
from it — so that they will never’ be 
touched by its flame.” 


fen ill-teaching is just part of the 
conformity of our age which Mr. 


Layton so abhors. He congratulates the 
beatniks for being the only genuine 


movement of protest in the United 
States against the disease. “‘There is 
something profoundly religious in them; 
but with their disgust, they make them- 
selves disgusting. They have fallen 
into pride because they know that the 
mass of people are wrong; but they 
have not wrestled with the evil within 
themselves, and an artist only becomes 
interesting when he does that. There is 
a great psychological danger of cover- 
ing oneself with excrement by being 
self-righteous only because you know 
the other person is wrong, and they 
have fallen into this trap.”’ 


There are no real beatniks in Canada, 
but Mr. Layton might almost be called 
a protest movement in himself. His 
frequent and often violent spats with 
such pillars of the establishment as the 
Montreal Star’s Walter O’Hearn have 
created for him a public image as a 
poet, ‘a weird animal.’ While he does 
not mind the controversies, he objects 


to the pictures of himself as ‘some 
ogrous sex-maniac’ and claims that the 
root of all his squabbles is the fact 
that “‘anyone who says anything sen- 
sible in Canada inevitably arouses a 
controversy.” 


To those who read poetry or hear 


. Layton talk, however, the controversial- 


ist takes a back seat to the craftsman. 
Layton is now in full-bloom (‘‘I’m writ- 
ing the best poetry I’ve ever written 
now."’). In January, when he gave a 
reading in Ottawa, crowds formed in 
sub-zero weather trying to get into 
Le Hibou coffee-house to hear him. So 
great was the demand that he had to 
give a second reading before all the 
Laytonians were satisfied. Next week 
he goes to St. Lawrence University in 
New York for readings and lectures. He 
is well-known in the States and has had 
a steadily growing reputation ever since 
William Carlos Williams brought him 
to the attention of Americans several 
years ago. 


INCE 1945, when he published “‘Here 
and Now’, Mr. Layton has 
brought out some fifteen or sixteen 
books. His last “‘The Swinging Flesh” 
was a surprise to many people in that 
it contained a good number of short 
stories; but this, he protested, was not 
a departure. He first published short 
stories in his second book, ‘“‘Now’s the 
Place.”" 


His stories show more, perhaps, than 
his poems that his is ‘an existential 
consciousness. As he says, ‘‘Philoso- 
phical systems, ideologies, traditional 
religions are unacceptable to modern 
man. He has to forge his own order out 
of chaos. Man likes systems because 


—Sam Tata photo 


blessing 
and 


cursing... 





they provide him with answers, but this 
is no good. I am a spiritual descendant 
of Socrates, I believe in asking further 
questions, instead of providing ans- 
wers.”” 

Mr. Layton’s outlook, whether he is 
talking philosophy, poetry, or educa- 
tion, is strongly opposed to academesis, 
the nest of systematology. “‘Teachers 
are such solemn sticks; there is a feel- 
ing among them that a poem has to 
make a major statement and all that 
sort of nonsense. Poetry is like life — 
sometimes happy, sometimes sad, 
sometimes serious, sometimes frivol- 
ous. The good poet is always the one 
who pokes his nose into everything. 
He must read widely, dipping into a 
lot so that he can feel the pulse-beat of 
his epoch. He may be a natural poet 
without much reading, but he can only 
be a good poet by reading Sociology, 
Economics, History, Philosophy, and 
the newspapers. His reading should not 
be scholarly; the academic poet fatally 
confines himself to academic reading.” 
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this week: the NEWS 
talks to irving layton, 
Ethe montreal poet. 
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Hayes Interview 





Moot Points in Policy Discussed 


The NEWS in an inter- 
view with president-elect, 
Jim Hayes put to him the 
following questions regard- 
ing his election, his plat- 
form and his general policy. 

“The fact that your election was 
one of acclamation rather than one 
by ballot, do you think that this 
detracts or will detract from the 
student’s support of your adminis- 
tration?” 

“T feel that it doesn’t detract 
from the responsibility of the of- 
fice. My intention from the very 
beginning was to do a job that 
had to be done regardless of oppo- 
sition. I determine that the ideas 
which I had outlined prior to the 
election would not be affected by 
the opposition during the election,” 

Hazing ‘Destructive’ 

Regarding Mr. Hayes’ view on 
hazing, the NEWS directed this 
question to him, 

“Why are you against Freshman 
hazing? What substitute will you 
provide in place of it during ini- 
tiation week? Do you intend to keep 
the Car Wash?” 

“Hazing is only possible when 
you are able to exert an almost | 
military-like discipline which we 
feel is undesirable as well as im- | 
possible. Besides, nothing is really | 





| Student body and between the gen- 


accomplished through it anyway. and external media set up to pub- 


Our program of initiation will be, 
aduction rather than destruction. 
The freshman is going to begin 
with the right impression. This will 
be aimed at making him a good 
student both in academic partici- 
pation and in extracurricular act- 
ivity. I really have no particular’ 
suggestions at this moment as to 
how this will be implemented. How- 
ever, at the right time a serious 
approach will be taken to the 
Freshman Initiation Week by my- 
self in conjunction with the proper 
committee.” 





Mr. Hayes was asked about an- 
other point on his platform in 
which he dealt with increased pub- | 
licity for student societies and | 
campus activities. 


“What sort of increased publicity | 
do you intend to provide the stu- | 
dent societies and campus act- 
ivities?” 

“My administration hopes to see | 
a better esprit de corps among | 
the student body. We feel this in-| 
crease will come about by estab- 
lishing a maximum of communi- | 
cation between the individual stu- 
dent organizations and the general 


eral student body and the public at 
large. There will be both internal 
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Amphora To Be April's Fool 


Amphora, Loyola’s answ 
early in April, informed sourc 

The forty page magazin 
the fiction that the NEWS d 
distributed, free, to Loyola 
students, and sold at an exor- 
bitant price at various Mont- | 
real bookstores. 


In addition to the custom- 
ary verbiage, this issue of, 
Amphora contains four pages of 
paintings. The magazine has an 
altogether new format this year, 


HAVE “ROLLS” | 


WILL TRAVEL 


er to Art, is due to appear 
es report. 

e, containing poetry and all 
idn’t print as news, is to be 





editor Sean Kelly revealed; de- 
sign editor Jeff Ford promises 
that this format will be “exciting.” 
He is excited about it already. 


After an unprecedented deluge 
of contributions (“We actually 
had enough to reject one!'’con- 
fides the editor), the material was 
duly edited, garnished with or- | 
nate illustrations by Art Editor | 
Richard Harvey, and surrendered 
into the hands of the printer. 

At this very moment, dozens of 
typesetters are gazing, more in 
fear than anger, at the works 
they are to print. 

Distribution will take place, 
significantly enough, on April 





| first; unless the customs officials 
| impound the book. 


OOOO EO YO 
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Peter Barry's Orchestra is 
now available for Banquets, 
Company Dances, 
tions, etc. 


Recep- 


A SHOW IN ITSELF 


Call Peter Barry 
RE. 1-0816 


Peter Barry's Orchestra will 
be playing at the Loyola 
Graduation Ball. 
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licize college events.” 


Summer Jobs in Plans 

Mr. Hayes then revealed for the 
first time his plans to cope with 
the problem of summer employ- 
ment of students. He made it quite 
clear that the summer employment 
situation had to be improved. He 
felt that industries should start 
realizing their responsibility in that 
direction. He also thought that the 
alumni could be of more help. 
Moreover, an active program will 
be initiated by the students as well. 
A solution will be found, he said. 

In closing the interview, this 
reporter asked Mr. Hayes: “‘Have 
you any message to the student 
body?”” To which he replied: 

“TI would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to tell the student body that 
I will outline clearly and exactly 
our policy on what we are going to 
do next year. This will include the 
items of our platform. It will be 
delivered at the upcoming Award 
Night. And finally .I would like to 
emphasize that the executive will 
give their all to the job and we only 
hope that the students will respond 
in the same way.” 


Hotel Complains: 


Bath Towels and 
Customers Gone 


TORONTO (CUP) — A special 





Mike McCusker beams as a 


Last Wednesday, in a less than 
50% turnout, the Sciencemen elect- 
|}ed Mike McCusker of 3rd year 
chemistry as their new SSA Presi- 
dent. McCusker, polling 93 votes, 
took the election from his opponent, 
Mike McCaughey of 3rd Engineer- 
ing by a six-vote margin. Terry 
Doyle, also of 3rd year Chemistry, 
takes over the vice-presidency by 
acclamation, 





| similar to that carried out by the 
SSA this year, with investigations 
into the improvement of some of 
the events that this year took a 





back seat — such as industrial 
tours. 
The new executive was an- 


meeting of the Students Adminis-| - sae 


trative Council was called last week 
at the Ryerson Institute of Tech- 


nology to investigate the activities | © 


of the Ryerson Drama Workshop | 


at the Inter-Varsity Drame Fes- 
tival in Montreal. 


A complaint from the Berkeley 


Hotel in Montreal spurred the ie j 


den meeting. J. L. Scofield, man- 
ager of the hotel, wrote to the 
principal of Ryerson that ‘“‘the be- 
havior of your students was the 
worst we have ever encountered. 
They were discourteous, vulgar, 
rowdy, and caused extensive dam- 
age.” 

Mr. Scofield asked that bath 
towels which had been taken be 
returned or paid for. “‘. . . We will 
hesitate before accepting univer- 
sity students again,’ wrote the 
manager, “‘especially when through 
their behavior they caused other 
guests to check out.’ 

A Ryerson cast member told 
The Ryersonian that the manage- 
ment had asked the cast to stop 
their late evening party and threat- 
ened to call the police. He charged 
that McMaster University students 
were also asked to leave the hotel. 

In Montreal, Mr. Scofield stated 
that other universities were involv- 
ed in the $300 damage done to the 
hotel, but he refused to name the 
others because he wished to main- 
tain good relations with all those 
involved. 
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Faculties Hand Ov 


McCusker's projected program is | 


Bob Laight congratulates opponent Robin Woods (right), on his 


er Reins 
= 


result of his election victory. 


Science Picks McCusker 


nounced on Thursday night at the 
| SSA’s annual banquet, held in the 
| College Refectory. Guest-speaker 
|for the occasion was Dr. Leo 
Marion, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Research Council and Presi- 
| dent of the Chemical Institute of 
| Canada. A reception was held in 
| the COTC Mess after the Banquet. 
Both events were well attended. 
Other science news this week 
was the election of the new exec- 
utive for Loyola's student chapter 
'of the Chemical Institute of Can- 
ada, by acclamation. Elected were 
| Bob Marshall, Chairman; Ed 
Siedlak, Secretary; and J, P. Sur- 





prenant, Treasurer. The position 
of Vice-chairman is still to be 
| filled. 











accession to the Commerce Presidency. 


Commerce Chooses Woods 


Robin Woods of Junior 


Commerce was elected Presi- 


dent of the Commerce Society by a very substantial major- 
ity over his only opponent, Bob Laight, of the same year. 
However, though the election was a clear mandate for 


| Woods, nevertheless only 68% of all Commercemen exer- 


cised their right to vote com- 
pared to a near-perfect 879 
turnout last year. 

The campaigns were quite 
|intense with posters adorn- 


ing many society boards and 
both candidates addressing all 
Commerce classes. Neither plat- 
form proposed any radical changes 
in the society's set-up or program, 
though Laight promised the intro- 
duction of a question box whereby 
the students could express their 
ideas to the executive. Woods felt 
that these suggestions could be 
made to the presidents, who in 
turn would relay them to the 
executive. 


G 


The winner, in an interview with 
the NEWS, said that he was 


ed so well and reiterated his cam- 
paign statement: “The aim of my 
platform is mainly to create an 


spirit of unity among all Com- 
merce students. With your support 
I sincerely feel that all objectives 
| will be achieved.’’ He thanked his 
committee for their endeavors on 
his behalf and expressed the desire 
that Laight’s services could be put 
to valuable use in next year’s 
program. 








executive, and be forwarded to 


pleased to see the election conduct- | 


increased participation and a new | 


Soe 


SAM Survey... 


(Continued from page 1) 

such a method is that an individ- 
ual should be chosen according to 
his qualification, This school of 
thought is very idealistic and most 
| firms try in some way to be in 
conformity with such requirements. 
But certain human elements often 
| stand in the way of objectivity 
since a manager can usually find 
more reasons for employing his 
son or some other related party. 
This policy can also be beneficial 
| to the firm as a whole, since hir- 
ing the son of a business associate 
is usually conducive to a_ profit- 
able business transaction. Summer 
|jobs don’t involve that many 
responsibilities and the efficiency 
of a person can be overlooked 
without causing a big financial 
| loss. 
High wages seem to be the main 
| interest of a student when search- 
ing for summer employment. The 
committee believes that a student 
should always beware of becoming 
|a@ mere productive unit in our 
giant economic system. By re- 
minding himself that personal ex- 
perience is also a great wealth. a 
student will be better equipped to 
cope with the multiple require- 
ments of society. 














Nominations are now being received, until March 24, for the Uni- 
versity Model United Nations. Each nomination must be accom- 


panied by the signatures of two members of this past year’s UMUN 


Jim Hayes before the deadline. 








Remembrance 


of things to come 


a child’s garden 
of eggplant 


with Jim Hassinger 


A friend of mine, who is majoring in biology, is doing 
his term paper on a horse. That is, about a horse Or, more 
exactly, about The Horse. He is bringing in Ecology, mostly 
(or so he tells me), and hopes to write a comprehensive 
paper about the evolution of this clever animal. 


Well, Biologicus Majorus, old boy (as he prefers me 
to call him), you must tell me about this, I said at the time. 


He proceeded to do just that, at quite unnecessary 
length, I thought. 


It seems that our modern horses have all evolved 
from an animal called the eohippus, who used to live in 
southeast Asia (under rather primitive conditions, I imag- 
ine), and who had no other distinguishing feature except 
that he was only ten inches high. 


I interjected a clever comment about the size of the 
jockey it would take to ride him. I said there would be 
no point in entering him in any other race than a handicap. 
I giggled. He must have been the world’s only lap horse, 
I said. 

I stopped when I saw the withering gaze ol’ Biologicus 
Majorus was giving me. I gulped and apologized profusely, 
as he was fingering his ol’ dissecting scalpel at the time. 


He went on to say how he had this theory about the 
evolution and progression of the horse. Then he talked 
about its family, which included, among other animals, the 
hippopotamus. This surprised, yea, even shocked me. 


After a while, however, I felt compelled to add a few 
words of my own to this hitherto one-sided dialogue. 


“Ars longa, vita brevis.” 


Ol’ Biologicus Majorus was brought up short by this 
revelation, as well you might imagine. 


He blanched. 


I took advantage of this pause to begin a discourse 
on the usefulness of his knowledge. I wondered aloud at 


eentury learning, especially when one considers that the 
Jarge majority of the horses themselves don’t give a damn. 


As I continued, Biologicus Majorus began to grow livid 
with rage. I paid no attention. When, however, he reached 
for his kit of surgical instruments, I graciously turned the 
conversation over to him. 


“In evolutionary progress, the eohippus gave rise to 
the rhinoceros, which is more than you can say for your- 
self!”’ he said, smugly. 

I have to admit, he had me there. 

* * * * + 

It has been brought to my attention that I have spent 
little time indeed in lampooning campus organizations. 
This, I am forced to confess, is true. ; 


But this day of little action has now departed. I am, 
in the space remaining to me in this column, about to write 
a lampoon, to inscribe a few bon mots, so to speak, about 
the most prominent of our campus organizations. 


Already, I can see, the presidents of all the societies 
are quivering with fear, crouched behind their solid mahog- 
any desks, with their solid mahogany brains reeling in stark 
terror. 


“I, obviously, am the most prominent of school organi- 
zations,” they are saying, ‘and therefore he must be going 
to do a satire on me. If I know the literary power of that 
man, it will indeed be scathing.” 


True as that last statement may be, the president of all 
the societies have nothing to fear. For the truth is that I 
am going to satire the most prominent of all campus organi- 
zations: class. 


The most frustrating of these little meetings are the 
various French classes we seem to be endowed with here. 
Of course, everyone has his favorite, but this is mine. 

The traditional method, and perhaps the only method, 
of teaching this subject, seems to be a question-and-answer 
system which I find extremely objectionable. 

Teacher: Is this not a pencil ? 

Class: Yes, this is a pencil. 

Teacher: Yes. Is this not a bore? 

Class: Yes, this is a bore. 

Teacher: Yes. Now we will try individual questions. 
Mr. Boyle, is it that the weather makes beautiful? (Pardon 
the translation.) 

Mr. Boyle: The Champs-Elysées. 

Teacher: No, no. That does not have reason. You have 
not prepared your lesson well. Class Dismissed. 

Class: Yogi Berra plays the baseball. 

Teacher: No, no, I mean... 









| Dear Sir: 





s | thirty members, and the attend- 
the pertinence of the ancestry of the horse to twentieth-| ance at the show was in the 


| hundreds. 


the article “‘Folkster’s Folly” was 
|a product of personal opinion. 
| This letter is also a product of my 








Techeseiliter 


Fund's Fund, Fellows 


Dear Sir: 
Last year Loyola’s graduating 
class established a new type of 






Letters 


Second-Class Show? 





year’s graduates as well as by the 
graduates of years to come. 
Ronald Hore 


I would like to comment on the Jim Ruddy 


editorial ‘‘Folkster’s Folly” in | ¢ 
: : ae scholarship plan known as_ the Harry Renaud 
ae schcina cena of eh sate it | Alma Mater Fund. Senior Class Presidents — 
iz cannot agree with many | By this plan, donations are made 1961. 


of the ideas brought forth in that 
article. For example, I must take 
exception to the intimation that, 
since the Folk Music Society 
sponsored a concert of outside, 
professional talent, that society, 
and even worse, the College as 
a whole, is suffering from an in- 


on a yearly and progressive basis 
— one dollar for one year after 
graduation; two dollars for two 
years . .. up to twenty-five dol- 
lars, which will be due after the 
same number of years. 

The very nature of the Alma 





ESSAYS 
THESES 


feriority complex. Nonsense! If Mater Fund requires continued NEATLY 

i support by subsequent graduating 
we were to follow this line of classes, Were itstaolateded TYPEWRITTEN 
reasoning, we would come to the a5 ; fa oe agape age 


year, it would lose its usefulness 
and significance. 

It is our hope that the Alma 
Mater Fund will be heartily en- 
dorsed and supported by this 


conclusion that, since outside 
professors are occasionally invit- 
ed to speak at Loyola, the Loyola 
faculty is suffering from an in- 
feriority complex, 


MISS T. FACELLA 


Tel. UN. 8-2160 

















Secondly, I am bothered by the 
statement that the talent was 
“second-class”. This is a value 
judgment on the part of the 
author of the article. I, for one, 
and indeed everyone I spoke to, 
was greatly pleased with the 
quality of the talent. I would also 
like to point out that the essence 
of folk music lies in the words 
and the tune of the song and the 
voice quality of the singer, not 
necessarily in his acting ability. 


As for the production, the 
author should bear in mind that 
the performers were professional, |. 
and could not spare the time to 
come to Loyola to practice light- 
ing cues and whatnot. 


The author also claims that the 
show was aimed to appeal to the 
folk music clique and not to the 
general public. I would remind 
him that folk music of its nature 
appeals only to a certain number 
and type of persons. Also, I 
would like to point out that the 


Bank or MonrreEAL 
Canadas First Bank 


Folk Music Society (if this is WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE 
what the author means. by SINCE 1817 
| “elique”) has about twenty to 


The Bank where Students’ accounts are warmly welcomed 


Montreal West Branch, 101 Westminster Ave. North 
ROWLEY TYNER, Manager 


There are 76 B of M BRANCHES in the MONTREAL DISTRICT 


In conclusion, may I say that to serve you 





personal opinion. We are both 
entitled to our ideas. 


Dennis Lueas. 


FORMALS FOR HIRE 


DRESS 
FORMAL 


LIKE A 
MILLIONAIRE 


Look Smart— 
be Smart— 
rent all your 





Formal Wear. 
Our garments 
are all modern 
styles, freshly 
cleaned. Styles 
to fit all models, 


EST. 1904 





special discount for students 


McLAUGHLIN & HARRISON 


REG'D. 
1461 


McGill College AV. 8-3544 
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You only 
have to go 


as far as 


THE CAF 


to get 
the best 
smoked meat 
in N.D.G. 
STM 





FIELLTER 






Mayers 


Finally...smoking satisfaction 
from a filter cigarette 
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WANTED-men of this calibre cca 
Basketball Champions 


This is Harry Knight, a graduate in Electrical Engineer- Bernie Croce (Sports Manager), Pete Trudel, Ed. Verby, Brian 


S : : , Mike Macey, Robin Woods, Carlos Mendiola, Nei i 
ing from the University of Toronto. As an IBM ise Se ee si i Sl i i ue 


consultant, he is putting his university education to Al Robitaille, Rubin Hertzman, Al Szikman, Morry Blutstein, 
exciting practical use. 


e 8 
Harry works with some of Canada’s largest companies Commer ce il 4 Victorious 


on computer applications and he continues to broaden Playing before a standing room only crowd in the 
his knowledge in his chosen field with each new IBM Loyola Memorial Field House, the Intra-mural B-ball 
assignment. His work is creative, inspiring and satisfy- session completed its 1961-1962 schedule with the quintets 
ing and Harry is confident about his future with IBM. —~ of Junior Commerce and Sophomore Science meeting for 
the two-game total point series. Combining wins of 28-26 
in the opener and 35-17 in the concluding game, Junior 
4 Commerce won the crown with a 63-43 total point score. 
Students who wish to know In the opening game, highlighted by the tight defensive play of 
vai ‘ E 3 both teams, Junior Commerce took command offensively and never 
about a position at IBM like looked back, leading at the half 19-12. In the second half, Sophomore 
Harry’s are invited to : Science exploded for fourteen points while retaining the opposition to 
write for this book. = : nine but their rally could not overcome the seven point deficit and the 
encounter concluded with Commerce on top 28-26. 
Spearheading the Commerce scoring was Mediola with 16, 12 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES COMPANY LIMITED —__ = Scored in the first half. Aiding in 
Sun Life Building, Montreal, Quebec, UN. 6-3051 hd ¢ | the Commerce attack were Blut- 
Eastern District Manager—J. E. Tapsell stein with 5, Hertzman with 3 and 
Macey with a pair. The scoring 
power for Science was divided be- 
tween Mykyluik and Morrison with 
5 each. St. James and Macleniaue 
assisted with 4 each. 








Again playing before a standing- 
room only crowd because of the 
lack of seating facilities, the Com- 
mercemen proved no match for ~ 
the men of Science as they con- 
trolled the play from the opening 
tip-off and went on fo score at will. 
At half-time the score was 17-7 in 
Commerce’s favor. Continuing 
their strong offensive attack fol- 
lowing the intermission, the event- 
ual winners pulled away from the 
opposition and won 35-17. The 
twenty point difference between 
the two teams represented the con- 
trol Junior Commerce had during 
the series. 


There's. 
~- Something 

=Special — 

about 


<A du MAURIER - 
<9 Me in 


Mendiola again was the leader 


Pe id for Commerce hitting for 11, close- 
ly followed by team-mate Macey 

f : with 10. Blutstein and Verby con- 

- : tributed 6 apiece. For Science 


} Macleniaue was high man with 7. 
PLAIN The leading scorer of the series 


or FILTER TIP was Mendiola with 27. Science's 
aa ' Sutton only scored 6 during the two 
CIGARETTES 


games, being held in check by 
Macey. 

















RENTAL SERVICE 
Choose from Canada's lar- 
gest selection of quality 
formal wear in the newest 
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Although it is believed in 
some quarters that ‘student 
apathy is still prevailing’, one 
need look no farther than the 
current campaign for Intra- 
mural Athletic Council Presi- 
dent to discount this theory. 

Following a_ successful 
year in intramural competi- 
tion, four candidates are pre- 
sently vying for the top po-, 
sition governing inter-class 
athletics. 


MAURICE COLSON 


M. J. Colson is one of the 
four candidates seeking the 
Intramural Athletic Council 
presidency. His performance 
in the fields of athletics, both | 
on the Varsity and intramu- 
ral plains as well as his serv- 
ing a tenure as class presi- 
dent qualify him for this of- 
fice. He boasts a proficient | 
record in intramurals, hav- 
ing participated actively in a 
great many inter-faculty 
sports. 

“This platform,” says Col- 
son, “is not intended to be 
all-encompassing but rather 
is a resume of the innova- 
tions that I believe could be 
implemented by the IAC.” 

These main innovations 
are as follows: 

He desires a referee-in- 
chief for all major intra- 











mural sports. 

Eligibility of participants in 
the play-offs will be determined 
on the basis of the number of 
games played during the regular 
season — he intends this qualifi- 
cation to be set at two games. 

A unilateral set of play-offs for 
all major sports will be imple- 
mented. 

He plans the initiation of three 
new intramural sports; a track 
and field event to be held in 
early October; a bonspiel to be 
run off in February; and a diving 
meet to be held concurrently 


with the swimming meet. 

In order to maintain the high 
ealibre of the sports managers, 
he believes that their nomination 
should be approved by the IAC 
executive. 

The IAC will be represented 
on the Montreal Universities’ | 
Athletic Council. 

Each faculty will have a du- x 





plicate set of sweaters in order * 


to facilitate the work of the 
referees, 





CLAUDE ST. AMOUR 


Claude St. Amour, another 
candidate in the race, offers a 
background which includes play- 
ing on the Varsity hockey team, 


|as well as being connected in no 


small way with the smooth func- 
tioning this winter of the intra- 
mural hockey schedule. 

As part of his platform, St. 
Amour hopes to initiate addi- 
tional publicity for intramurals, 
his plan being to appoint a sports 
reporter exclusively for this task. 
This man would be chosen with 
the consent of the Vice-President. 


On the question of cancelled 
games, St. Amour hopes to cir- 
eumvent the entire problem by 
having the commissioners present 
their schedules to the Executive 
for ratification, before being of- 
ficially adopted and posted. 





Soptiomore 


Commerce 


Takes Ice Title 


Intramural athletics for 


the present academic year 


were terminated this past Wednesday. The victorious team, 
Sophomore Commerce proved to be the powerhouse of 
the hockey league by overwhelming Junior Science in the 
best of two out of three finals. 

Action in the semi-finals saw Junior Science defeat 
Junior Arts in a two game total point series. Junior Arts 
were downed 43 and 5-1 by the powerful Science 


aggregate. + 


The Artsmen proved to be 
worthy opponents until the 
latter part of the second 
game. While pressing to 
overcome a one goal deficit, 
the Artsmen allowed Science 





Ron Buckley 
Five Shifts To Victory 





to break away on numerous 
occasions. The test-tube boys took 
full advantage of the situation 
and went on to win 5-1. 

Al Grazys, Dennis Burns and 
Bob Walsh were prominent fig- 
ures in the win. Gill Dunn and 
Bob Hart showed to good ad- 
vantage for the Picasso proteges 
in the losing cause. 

In the other semi-finals, the 
battle between Sophomore and 
Freshman Commerce was a real 
crowd pleaser. Sophomore trail- 
ing by a 2-0 count, after the first 
game of the two game total point 
series, came from behind in the 
second game to score a 3-1 vic- 
tory setting the stage for the 
rubber match. The Sophomore 
crew won the closely contested 
game 2-0 and moved into the 
finals against Junior Science. 

In the first game of the finals, 
the fine play of Ron Buckley, 
Wayne Audette, Al Potter and 
Bill Costello proved to be the 
deciding factor as Commerce won 
by a 4-2 count. The progress and 
calibre of the play was marred 
by the inefficiency of the parti- 


—— 


The commissioners themselves 
would be chosen from applica- 
tions received and agreed upon 
by the Executive. 





Maurice J. Colson, left, Claude 
St. Amour, top, George Lengvari, 
right, and Mike Macey, bottom, 
the four aspirants to the position 
of Intramural Athletic Council 
President. 





He supports the theory that 
there should be a referee-in-chief 
for each of the major sports to 
facilitate the function of these 
scheduled competitions. 


St. Amour revealed to the 
NEWS that “If I’m elected, I will 
try to help better intramural 


interests. Also, I will make it my 
* 
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Four To Contest IAC Position 


duty, if elected, to select the top 
men to attain this end.” 


GEORGE LENGVARI 


George Lengvari needs little 
introduction to the Loyola stu- 
dent body. He has been a main- 

Stay on the Varsity Basketball 


team and is at present a member 
of the Intramural Athletic Coun- 
cil in serving as Sports Manager 
of Junior Arts. He has received 
his baptism in Loyola’s athletic 
and also in its administrative 
endeavours which makes him a 
highly qualified candidate. 

Some of the main points of his 
platform are as follows: 

In the field of publicity so as to 
assure and hold a keen interest, 
a regular section of the NEWS 
will be devoted solely to intra- 
mural sports. Also, at the end of 
each week the standings of all 
majors sports will be posted. 

He intends to have a schedule 
of all intramural sports events 
drawn up at the beginning of the 
college year and then distributed 
to all of the Sports Managers and 
Commissioners, 

As far as the play-off system 
is concerned, he will inaugurate 
a unified system which would ap- 
ply to all sports. In sections of 
three or less teams play-offs 
would take place only if the 
second place team has taken 
points from the first place team 
and wishes to challenge the 
latter. 

To increase participation, 
which is actually the aim of in- 








tramural athletics, he strongly 
advocates the use of the one point 
system in all individual sports 
such as skiing, swimming, golf, 
ete. By this it is meant that one 
point will be awarded to a class 
for each individual entry. 


With regard to the actual con- 
tests themselves, Lengvari has 
proposed that a duplicate set of 
sweaters be available to all the 
faculties, similar to the ones 
which the Commerce faculty now 
possess. 


The choosing of commissioners 
for the various intramural sports 
will be varied slightly: instead of 
a direct appointment applications 
will be accepted for these posi- 
tions, 





MICHAEL MACEY 


Mike Macey of Commerce III, 
offers a varied program, with 
emphasis on increased student 
participation. This he hopes to 
accomplish, if elected, by distri- 
buting a sheet on registration day 
listing all sports available to the 
student body. Concerning the 
situation with referees, he pro- 
poses to compose a list containing 
the names of the refs from the 
previous year in an attempt to 
form a nucleus of officials. 


Macey advocates the return of 
the column ‘Intramural Inklings’ 
to the sports pages of the NEWS; 
he would also like to see the re- 
turn, though on a larger scale, of 
the competition between Loyola 
and other university champions. 
This was carried out several years 
ago with a game between Loyola 
and St. Joseph's Teachers College 
in football. 


With regard to his platform, 
Macey had a comment for the 
NEWS, “I hope that next year the 
IAC will function as efficiently as 
it has in past years.” With this 
he presents his credentials as 
recognized by any and all whe 
frequent the gym. Mike feels he 
is well acquainted with the 
situation at Loyola and hopes to 
carry out his program to the 
benefit of all concerned. 

The position will be decided at 
the Sports Managers’ meeting to- 
day at 11 a.m. At this meeting 
there will also be voting for the 
position of Vice-President; Ken 
Aitken, Bernie Croce and Paul 
LeBlane are the applicants for 
this latter post. 


Back row : Dave Boyd (coach), Paul Byers, Bill Costello, Pat Callahan, John Freund, Andre Bergevin, 
Wayne Audette. Kneeling : Joe Jekkel, Al Potter, Tony Dilallo, Ron Buckley. 


cipating officials. It was apparent 
that both were hesitant in calling 
obvious penalties to both teams. 

In the second game, Mike 
Walsh opened the scoring for 
Science only to have the brilliant 
Bill Costello tie the score. Science 
again went into the lead when Al 
Grazys tallied on a screen shot 
from the blue line. 


This set the stage for the ever 
explosive Ron Buckley to lead his 
team to victory. Buckley tied the 
score on a streaking shot from 45 
feet out which the labmen’s net- 
minder never saw. 

With the score tied, both teams 
began to play defensively until 
Buckley scored the deciding and 
insurance tallies. Both goals came 


on passes from Joe Jekkel, who 
counted three assists. Buckley 
was the outstanding star while 
Al “Stick” Potter, Paul “All- 
Star” Byers, John “Friend” 
Freund, Bill “Brilliant” Costello 
and Pat Callahan, Loyola’s an- 
swer to Ed Shack, contributed to 
the Commercemen’s fine team 
effort in their drive to victory. 
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Cullen, Grazys In LCAA 


Al Grazys 


Grazys — Ameliorate 


L GRAZYS of Junior Science has staked 

his chances for election to the LCAA 
Presidential post on a six point platform, 
stressing greater availability of facilities 
and increased publicity in all realms of 
athletics. 


Grazys, who has been prominent in 
Varsity athletics during his three years 
at Loyola, has recently completed a term 
as IAC Vice-President. In addition he has 
served on the SAC Award Committee and 
is one of the first Science applicants for 
the post. 


Regarding Loyola’s ice Stadium, 
Grazys stated that “students should be 
given free skating.” He went on to say 
that “recently I have been informed that 
there will be a renovation in the basement 
of the Central Building. This will make a 
locker room and a lounge available to all 
students. With this, the use of the gym 
will be restricted to those wearing running 
shoes.”’ 


Regarding the Publicity Department 
Grazys intends to spread responsibility 
among several students in an effort to 
“cover all sports.” In concluding his re- 
marks on this topic Grazys stated that 
“since the department has blossomed 
throughout the past year, I will do every- 
thing within my power to see it improve 
and grow.” 


In the matter of student support at 
Varsity basketball games, Grazys observed 
that although this year’s team had a sound 
record, “student attendance was very 
poor.” As a result he has promised to ne- 
gotiate for facilities closer to the Loyola 
area. Currently the team plays all home 
games at Mont St. Louis Gym in the city’s 
East End. 


Grazys further stressed the need for an 
increase in Junior Varsity competition on 
all levels to cope with the ever-increasing 
student enrolment. According to his pro- 
posal the opportunity “‘will give a full year’s 
experience to a player under the Loyola 
system, and will make it easier to adapt 
to the Varsity level.”’ By including this pro- 
position in his platform, he hopes to 
strengthen the potentiality of future teams. 


The final point in Grazy’s platform is 
a proposal for an increase in stock of the 
Loyola Sports Store. Accordingly, “the 
store will be enlarged to carry more equip- 
ment, will be run by a qualified staff and 
will open at the beginning of the first 
semester.” 





LE a a kk 


On The Warpath 


with Ratch 





i i ss 
PLATFORMS PLAUSIBLE ? 

True, now that the campaigns for the various offices 
available in the school, have got under way and campaign 
managers are feverishly and confusedly handing out their 
respective choices’ platforms, the necessity for these pages 
of promises that contain more fiction than fact, is not 
easily seen. 


However, it is not that these fantasies are untrue or 
contain any disbeliefs or falsehoods that they are so vici- 
ously attacked here, it is simply because they represent a 
magnanimous waste of time. For it could be fairly assumed 
that even beforé one reads a certain platform, his vote is 
decided. Yet assuming that one is not decided, and then 
votes merely according to the promises so bountiful in such 
works, he is more likely than not let down and so loses all 
faith in platforms — a situation that exists presently, it 
would seem. 


So, the question over the real need for platforms, again 
rears its ugly head. The answer can only be that any elec- 
tion held in this institution, or any other for that matter, is 
simply a popularity contest. Any aspiring contestant would 
be better to spend less time drawing. up platforms and more 
time making friends. 

* * * * * 


McDOUGALL MEMORABLE ... 

It would seem that no matter who emerges as victor in 
the forthcoming LCAA elections, he will be replacing a 
man who has done a considerable amount in enhancing 
Loyola’s athletic prestige in his nine years at this institu- 
tion. 


Throughout High School, Don McDougall displayed 
the athletic and administrative abilities which so frequently 
were evidenced especially over the past year. 


Capably proven as a versatile athlete, Don, over the 
years has participated in Varsity Football, Basketball and 
Tennis; yet, though his athletic achievements are something 
to be reckoned with, his main and, it would appear, most 
beneficial efforts have come in his capacity as LCAA Presi- 
dent during the foregone year. 


Thus, Don McDougall will be remembered not only for 
his athletic and administrative abilities but when con- 
geniality and respect are also added, then it must be con- 
cluded that he was indeed impressive while here at Loyola. 





Don McDougall 


CHANCES ARE... 


. . that Jack Kennedy will most likely give his maiden 

speech to the Loyola student body next Thursday on Award 
Nite. 
... that despite the fact that the positions of SAC President 
and Vice-President have been filled, nevertheless, suspense 
will shroud Award Nite when the results of the LCAA 
election will be made known, and the presentation staged 
of both the Intramural and Athlete of the Year Awards. 





Larry Cullen 


Cullen — Add Stimulus 


EAs CULLEN, third year Arts stud- 
ent, has entered the LCAA Presidential 
race with an eye to improving the ‘status 
quo’ of extramural athletics at this College. 


Cullen, a stand-out on the Varsity 
football team for the past few years, a 
member of the Drama Society and the 
Chairman of the LCAA Publicity Depart- 
ment, feels that the main drawback lies 
in the present lack of adequate athletic 
facilities on campus. Cullen stated that 
improvements on these situations “are the 
immediate wants of varsity athletes and 
supporters.”” He went on to affirm that “in 
co-operation with Mr. Jack Kennedy, the 
new athletic director, I shall view it my 
primary duty to stress the importance and 
priority of better facilities to the Admini- 
stration of the College.” 


His four-point proposition for general 
improvement consists of: 


1) the provision for adequate space 
in dressing rooms, with operative showers; 


2) the acquisition of a part-time 
trainer and physiotherapist; 


3) steps towards gymnasium réntal in 
close proximity to the college; 


4) an immediate improvement in 


ground and playing conditions for Varsity 
football players. 


Cullen’s second provision is for a 
stepped-up Junior Varsity program. When 
questioned on the matter, he said that “it 
is expected that due to the ever increas- 
ing number of Freshmen .. . I will see to 
it that ‘feelers’ for each major sport are 
circulated among the student body to give 
us an idea of which sports might have the 
support necessary to establish a Junior 
team.” 


Acknowledging the favorable recep- 
tion of external publicity, Cullen indicated 
that an all-out plan for increased internal 
publicity will be his aim. Cullen feels that 
through a series of posters, talks and ral- 
lies, increased interest and attendance will 
ultimately surround Varsity athletics. 


The final portion of his platform in- 
cluded a plan for “effective co-operation 
with intramurals, freshman orientation 
and increased attention to the newly for- 
mulated Sports Store.” 


In shedding light on the crux of his plat- 
form, Cullen re-emphasized his intention 
of ridding Loyola Athletics of some of the 
“push league symbols” which have in part, 
according to him, been predominant. 


